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Black calf. 53/9 
Also in brown calf or brown suede. 
Limited stocks. 
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Mighty like a rose .. . You're lovely to look at, 
delightful to know because your mind matches your face— 
<2) gay, alert and beautiful. Yardley 
») have captured the exquisite rose- 

| tones in carefully blended powders 
" and smooth lipsticks. Powder five 
> shades 4/10. Lipstick six shades 


4/2. Prices include Tax. (Sorry,no 


|| Post orders.) YARDLEY 
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BITUMASTIC 1S NOT AN ADJECTIVE, BUT A 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK NAME, THE EXCLUSIVE 
PROPERTY OF WAILES. DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD 














WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD - HEBBURN - CO.DURHAM + ENGLAND 
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Two very different hair styles, both 
possible with a Eugene wave. Lovely to 
look at, easy to manage, “‘ permanently yours” 

till the hairdresser’s scissors snip the last of it off... 

that’s Eugene, the finest wave of all. And brushing is good 

for “sets” when you’ve had a Eugene wave; do it to keep your 
hair glossy and healthy. See a Registered Eugene Waver 

about your next permanent wave ; he (or she) 

will give you good advice. 


Any Registered Eugene Waver will be 
pleased to show you the genuin: Eugene 
sachets being used for your 
permanent wave. 
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eee? ** 
£2P background to every lovely hair style 








“TI was lucky to get a 
Parkinson—with the 
DROP DOOR. 

I find it sucha help...” 





ARKINSON 


GAS COOKERS 





Th “RENOWN”? first with all FEATURES, including 
“Ajusto’’? Automatic Oven Heat Control, unique Safety Tap 
design, ample Hoiplate, maximum Oven capacity— and the 
exclusive Parkinson Drop Door. 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 9? 
JB3C 
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ee Legend 


“For when the sun is low and the cold wind blows 
across the desert, there are those of Indian blood who 
still speak of Pearl Chavez, the half-breed girl from 
down along the border, and of the laughing outlaw with 
whom she kept the final rendezvous, never to 


be seen again... 


And this is what the legend says: a flower known 
nowhere else grows blood-red from out of the 
desperate crags where Pearl vanished — Pearl, who was 
herself a wild flower sprung from the hard clay — 


quick to blossom and early to die.” 


Yooved O Sar Greece: Of 


pUEL i. Sun 


IN TECHNICOLOR 














Beautifully Tailored - full of ideas 


COATS SUITS “SKIRTS * SLACKS * SPORTSWEAR 


Wholesale only. Barnett Bros. (Sportswear) Limited 


27, St. George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. MAYfair 1331/2 





































SHIMMER Of violins in Debussy’s 
“La Mer”. Dick Barton with his 
back to the wall between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. Whichever your 
programme, you want truth of tone. 
Every faint whisper, every fortissimo. 
And that’s what Ferranti sets give you. | 

They also give you dependable 


listening. You forget the inside of your | 


set. It looks after itself? And if at| 
last you need Ferranti service— , 
we've appointed only the best 
dealers to be Ferranti dealers — 
—men who provide real service. 


Ferranti Ltd 


MOSTON MANCHESTER 10; 
AND 36 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 









HUNTING AIK TRAVEL LTD, 


PASSENGERS *« * « FREIGHT 


29, CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : Grosvenor 3106 ; Croydon 7744 (Ext. 67) or 


Crawley 6890 (Ext. 113). 
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(a 
Home from 


You DON’T buttonhole 
strangers in a teashop or a 
tram. But push open the 
door of an inn —a hundred 
miles, it may be, from home— 
and you are at once welcome 
and at ease. The pub is 
essentially a friendly place. 
People there are kindly and 
cheery. You can air your 
views there, and laugh and 
leg-pull there—even though 
*“you’ve never been intro- 
duced”’. A very important 
thing, this, about the pub. 
And has been so through a 
thousand years of thiscountry’s 
ups and downs. 


At the 
friendly Inn 


Printed for The Brewers’ Society 





that’s matured and 
bottled in Jamaica | 
76° PROOF 

AT ALL GOOD BARS & WINE MERCHANTS 


it will do you good. 











Broaching a tempting subject 
To those who are sick with ’flu, biliousness or in febrile 
conditions—a renewed recommendation to take Lembar: 
To the rest of the community, 
who are mainly sick of being patient—a promise of 
Lembar for general consumption as soon as possible : 
Meanwhile, please don’t broach your bottle until 
illness entitles you to do so. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.38 ‘ | 
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ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 


EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 





MADE BY ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





AEC 162A-96 








Presenting ‘‘FANTASY,"’ an exclusive “‘flared’’ 
front high court, in Blue suede and contrasting 
calf. Also in Black, Tan and Poppy Red. 

Limited quantities for personal shoppers only. 


P.W. 


ANSTEY - LEICESTER 














ee 
Even the loveliest watch will prove a tere 
fickle beauty unless perfection can VE 


be found inside as well as out. Every 






part of an Omega, seen and unseen, is 
fashioned and fitted as if it were in fact 
a gem. You may choose your Omega 
for its beauty, but you will come to 


love it for its constancy. 


WATCHES 
The world has learned to trust Omega ® 


%* Chosen three times in succession for the split- 
second timing of the Olympic Games. 


*, ~" a ‘ a 2 fa Fe 
Sa e ’ = # 4 : wl Z 


Doctor’s son is a Trufood Baby 


David is the son of a Lancashire doctor, and, as a Doctor’s 
baby should be, is thoroughly healthy and happy all the 
day! David has made constant good progress since the 
day he had his first feed of Humanised Trufood at 3 weeks. 
How is your baby getting on? 


* Details of David’s progress 


are taken from a letter from 
David’s mother. i 


r . 
HOW IS YOUR BABY . 

GETTING ON? Nearest to Mother’s Milk 
{ To: Trufood Ltd. (Dept. P2 ), Wrenbury, Cheshire. \ 
1 Please send me a copy of “ Cradle Days.” My baby is aged......... months. i 
j Name : 
i 

4 Address ] 





TF 252/1059 
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LINGFORDS 
FAMOUS BEAUTY SERIES N°5 








Also makers of JiFFY DYES 





319 








Uw. 
Lady. Hamilton 
from @ portrait by George Romney 


Emma, Lady Hamilton, was born of 
humble parents in Cheshire, yet in her 
early twenties she lived in a luxurious | 
London fiat, the gift of Sir Charles Greville. | 
She travelled to Naples with Sir William 
Hamilton (an uncle of Sir Charles), and 
they married there, in 1791. Latershe met | 
Lord Nelson who became deeply attached 

to her. After the death of her husband and | 
of Lord Nelson, she died in extreme poverty 
at Calais, although Nelson had expressly | 
directed that she should be cared for. Her 
beauty still lives in the many portraits 
painted by Romney. 


LINGFORDS 
BAKING POWDER 
Famous in the Homes of England | 


or more than 80 years 


JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON LTD. BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM 
LFB.$/47 














BIRTHDAY 
‘Pandas 


ASK ALSO FOR SHARPES CLASSIC | 
WEDDING STATIONERY AT YOUR STATIONERS 


B\-N- SHARPE LID - BRADFORD 








Designers 
Se and makers 
r a. of superlatively 
ESQ WAG a) 
OR WISE good shoes, 








Pi hh 
Shippams 
MAKERS OF MEAT AND FISH PASTES 


AT CHICHESTER SINCE 1750 
Acknowledged the Best 
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This wheeled garden couch 

and wrought iron table are 

but two examples of the 

many pieces of well designed 

metal garden furniture to be 
found at 


HEAL’S 


196, TOTTENHAM COURTROAD,W.1I 

















EVERSHARP 


There is a wide variety of 

Eversharps, the finest pens and =. 
pencils in the world. There | § 
are not very many in the shops 






yet but your stationer or 
jeweller may have one of 
the following in stock: 


The new EVERSHARP 
4-SQUARE PENCIL — in 
black 2nd 5 pastel shades 5/6. 

EVERSHARP PENCILS — 
plain, long or short, with ring or 
clip, silver plated 7/11, engine 
turned 10/5, engine turned 
in solid silver 25/- to 33/4, 
gold-filled 33/4 to 41/8. 

The KINGSWOOD PEN by 
Eversharp 12/10 to 18/4. 


All these prices 
include Purchase Tax. 





EVERSHARP REFILLS. Your 
stationer has the full range in 
stock, 


EVERS HAR PYLTD. 
195-199. Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
Eversharp products are made in England, 
Canada & U.S.A. 
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Preparing 
to be a 


Beautiful 


Lady 


“How pretty my Mummy is” thinks Doreen as she kneels on the 
bed watching her mother get ready to go out to tea. Doreen doesn’t 
realise that she herself has a perfect colouring and complexion; a 
lovely radiance that will still be hers when she is grown up. Pears 
Soap and clear water are Preparing her to be a Beautiful Lady. 


PEARS SOAP 


We regret that Pears Transparent Soap is in short supply just now 


A. & F. Pears Ltd. GG 392/180 








our happi estand 
wisest choice .. . 


GOBLIN 

ELECTRIC CLEANERS 

ELECTRIC CLOCKS 

ELECTRIC IRONS 
“ TEASMADE ” 


b. 


4 ie unsurpassed _ perform- 
ance of GOBLIN Electric 
Cleaners owes much to the many 
years of research and improve- 
ment undertaken by the makers— 
the firm that originated Vacuum 
Cleaning. To-day the word 
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GOBLIN is associated in count- 


less househoids with products 
of fine workmanship, reliability 
and long service—qualities which 
characterise the whole range of 
GOBLIN Electric Domestic 
Appliances. 


THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 


Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 


Ashtead 865 
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IN THE FAMOUS ‘TIP-FILL’ BOTTLE 
9 BRILLIANT COLOURS 
From all Stationers and Stores 














po Cerd 
a hat live 


Coe 


Nees 


GERTRUDE BELL, 


explorer, friend of Arab princes and 
peasants, servant of the State, to her 


parents in 1922, from Baghdad 


*““When we come up to eternal judgement 
we shall ultimately be graded according to 
the very highest point we have been able 
to reach . . . King Feisal on that day will 
come out very high. He surges across the 
heavenly strand ; the tide goes down again, 
but he has been there and left his little line 


of seagold on the shore.” 


(Courtesy 














LETTERS penned in 
life’s greatest moments 


remain an_ enduring 
memorial of the writer’s 
character. In pages from 
the past, phrasing, hand- 
writing, paper, all bring 
to life the personality of 
the sender. It is no acci- 
dent that for many years 
writers of discrimina- 
tion have used Basildon 
Bond notepaper. 


Ernest Benn Ltd.) 


Pasildon Bond 


BRITAIN’S MOST DISTINGUISHED NOTEPAPER 
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- Getting thinner, 


ce | 
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Meat with Mustard - Better dinner ! 


It’s nicer with COLMAN’S MUSTARD 





The cat 
that doesn t 


The Ford is an obedient car. 
It is told to climb hills and it 
climbs hills ; it is told to accel- 
erate and it passes like a bird ; 
it is told to go far distances and 
it flies along to the end. And 
on short journeys, it’s as agile 
and willing as a mew messenger 
boy. If, as sometimes happens 
to all human things, there 
comes a cough or an ache, 


PREFECT 10 h.p. 





there’s a Ford Dealer down 
the road, a mechanic specially 
trained by Ford and standard 
parts, repairs and maintenance 
at standard fixed prices. This is 
the Ford Service — everything 
as it should be. The big diffi- 
culty now is delivery of your 
new Ford. We and your dealer 
are doing our best about that, 
so please be patient. 


ANGLIA 8 h.p. 


Sorc 


CONSTANT 





FORD MOTOR 


COMPANY 


IN PERFORMANCE 


LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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BACK THEY COME 










The old joys are coming back. Just as 
the gay Maypole, with its peacetime 
merry-making, has this year bedecked 
many a village green, so some of the 
‘57 Varieties,’ with their freshness, 
goodness and appetising flavour, are 
already adding joy and variety to British 
meals. 


HEINZ 5¢ VARIETIES 


ALREADY ABOUT: Baked Beans, Spaghetti, Salad Cream, 
Soups, Sandwich Spread, Pickles and Vinegar. 








** Cream Crackers!” said the Carpenter, 
** Don’t tell me that you’re done ! 

I only bought you yesterday.” 
But answer came there none 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
He’d eaten every one ! 


(vit 
yumesss?'* 


permission 
Messrs. 
MACMILLAN 
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Oelucecekmeatticm-tes good biscuits 
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or 
The London Charivart 








Charivaria 


WE would be more heartened by the return of stronger 
beer if we could know beforehand what it is designed to 
steel us against. 

° ° 


Science, apparently, can now produce artificial earth- 
quakes. This is good news for those who are not satisfied 
with the real thing. 





° ° 

~ Headlines that Puzzle the 
Russians 

“ ARSENAL MAKE INQUIRY FOR 
STEEL” 

“The Star.” 
7] ° ° 

tf 

If you have a_ snack 

between meals, see it 1s just 

a snack, advises a doctor. 

To be sure of doing this it 

might be advisable to have 

_— a meal between snacks. 

° °o 


With the continuance of warmer weather householders 
with electric fans fear Mr. Shinwell may impose a ban on 
domestic cooling apparatus. 


° ° 


In America a boxer attributed his defeat to the fact that 
he was worried about something. It was his conscience 
that smote him. 


° ° 


British pictures are making such an impression on U.S. 
film-goers that cinemas screening Hollywood productions 
have pathetic notices reading “American Spoken Here.” 








An American boy has written a book about his father 
and mother. This has led to the utterance of a great 
many Quaint Sayings of Parents. 


° °o 


Ambiguity Corner 


“A resolution also passed asked the Government to provide more 
day nurseries to encourage women to take part in the production 
drive.” —“ Daily Herald.” 


° ° 


A veiled Moslem girl has c 
won £6,000 in a British foot- : 
ball pool. She only speaks —, 
Permese. 

° ° 


A cricket writer says that 
most of our all-rounders are 
getting too old for Test 
matches. Still, they are 
shaping nicely as umpires. 





° ° 


“ Advertiser wishes to hear of unspoiled beauty spot in 
Surrey.” Has he thought of Bankside ? 


° ° 


“Pewter,” a connoisseur reports, “is one of the few 
remaining antiques that can be acquired cheaply.” He 
means empty, of course. 

‘ ° ° 


“*Pgripot.— A very beautiful 75ft. period Yacht with full 
inventory.”—Advt. in “The Times.” 


Half-timbered ? 
° ° 


Owing to labour shortage members of a golf club cut the 
grass on the course themselves. The club professional is now 
busy correcting a tendency of players to scythe their drives. 


LK 
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A Question of Libel 


O far as I remember the telephone conversation 
went like this: 
They. You have a picture in Punch—— 

Our good selves. We do now and then. 

On page 424, a picture of two men. 

Characteristic types, I feel sure. 

A picture of two ghosts. 

With heads in their hands? 

No. Elizabethan ghosts in an old manor house, wearing 
slashed doublets and breeches. 

Quite likely. Our own doublet—but perhaps that 
wouldn’t interest you. Carry on. 

They are looking at a notice which says something about 
the National Trust, and one of them 

Which one? 

That doesn’t matter. One of them is saying to the other, 
“T suppose you realize that this makes us Civil Servants ?”’ 

Well? 

They were utterly wrong. The National Trust is 
supported by private benefactors and contributions from 
the public. 

Still, those poor old fellows 

I am not coricerned about their feelings. 

With the draught coming right through them, and no 
heating allowed. 

I want you to contradict the false impression which 
they must have created in the minds of your readers. 

Created in what? 

Many people will believe now that the National Trust 
is subsidized by a State department. 

You think they will accept the gibbering of some 
miserable dotard, dead four hundred years ago, on the 
methods of modern bureaucracy ? 

We have had twelve protests already this morning from 
members of the National Trust. 








I see. You didn’t ring up the Psychical Research 
Society ? 
No. It is not their concern. 


The position is this, then. You have been falsely 
accused by a pair of transparent ees and you say 
the fault is mine. 

Most certainly it is. 

But surely the essence of Civil Service is the receipt of 
a salary from the State. Suppose for a moment that the 
National Trust was financed by a State department, how 
would it pay moneys to a pair of miserable apparitions 
from beyond the Great Divide ? 


I had them there. None the less I am willing to accept 
responsibility for the maudlin utterances of these two 
etiolated frauds, and to apologize. It is a good occasion 
perhaps for commenting on the remarkable achievements 
of the National Trust which even two years ago had 
acquired more than a hundred thousand acres of land for 
permanent preservation, and hoists its banner, so to speak, 
over castles, houses, ruins and national monuments from 
Hadrian’s Wall to the Castle of Bodiam. I once wrote: 

The stately homes of England 
How beautiful they stood 

Before their previous owners 
Relinguished them for good. 

But that was not quite fair. They still stand, they are 
still beautiful. In some cases their owners have entirely, 
in other cases partly, handed them over to the Trust. 
People who have enough petrol, curiosity, and interest in 
architecture can survey a pageant of history and scenery, the 


45 


amount of which they probably do not realize, for about 
the same price (if they make an extended tour) as a few 
dozen cigarettes. If you cannot become a benefactor of 
the National Trust, you can, on varying terms, be an 
Honorary Member, a Life Member, an Ordinary Member, 
or an Associate Member. Or you can just pay to go in. 
Or in some cases you need pay nothing at all. 

Within easy reach of London (as the house agents say) 
— buildings open now to the public are listed as 
ollows: 


Property Opening Days and Hours Charge 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Cliveden Grounds only every Thurs- 1/- 
day in summer, 11-6.30 
West Wycombe Park Summer only, every Wed- 1/- house, 
nesday. Grounds 11—6, 1/- grounds 
House 2—6 
Essex 
Paycockes, Coggeshall Tuesday, Wednesday and _1/- 
Friday 10.30—12.30 and 
2—4 
KENT 
Quebec House, Tuesday, Thursday and No charge 
Westerham Saturday, 10—1 and 2—5 
St. John’s Jerusalem, Grounds and Chapel every 1/- 
Sutton-at-Hone Wednesday, 2.30—6 
Stoneacre, Otham, Wednesday and Saturday, No charge 
Maidstone 2.30—6 
Knole, Sevenoaks Thursday and Saturday, 2/6 
2—5 
Friday, 10—1 and 2— 5/- 
Bank Holidays, 10—1 and 
2—5 2/6 
Smallhythe, Tenterden Daily 1/- 
(Ellen Terry Museum) 
SURREY 
Hatchlands, Every Wednesday, 11—7 __1/- house, 


East Clandon 
Polesden Lacey, 


grounds free 


Grounds every day Grounds free, 


Dorking House—Wednesday, 2—6 1/6 house 
Saturdays and Sundays, 
11—1 and 2—6 
But if you go farther, let us say to Wiltshire, you find 
all this: ‘ 
Property Opening Days and Hours Charge 
WILTSHIRE 
Avebury Daily No charge 
Dinton House Wednesday, 2—7 1/- 
Little Clarendon, At all reasonable times on No charge 
Dinton application 
Great Chalfield, Each Wednesday between 1/- 
Melksham 15th April and 15th 
~ October, 12—1 and 2—5 
The Court, Holt, Each Wednesday between 1/- 
Bradford-on-Avon 15th April and 15th 
October, 2.30—5.30 
Lacock Abbey, Monastic remains daily in 1/- monastic 
Chippenham summer: two days in remains, 
winter: House—Mondays _1/- house 


in summer 


And so on from Northumberland to Devon, from Norfolk 
to Pembrokeshire. The motorist can scarcely break down 
anywhere in England this summer without being near 
a national landmark acquired and administered by the 
Trust, which has certain privileges but receives no grants 
from the Government. Nothing is said about the status 
of ghosts under the Trust, but you will realize at once after 
this explanation that they are not members of the Civil 
Service. They did but mutter in their beards, those two old 
men, and their talk was vain. I should guess that they are 
Honorary Members: and in all cases admitted free. Evor. 
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“That announcement SHOULD ‘ave read—‘ All passengers EXCEPT those for Southampton Docks 


ay 99 
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change "ere 


More Remarks 


who act in plays. To-day I shall deal with some 

other kinds, beginning with music-hall comedians, 
the technical term for actors who go all out, all the time, 
to be funny. They may be distinguished by their hats, 
or by the fact that they like the stage to themselves, or 
even by their names. I don’t mean that a comedian’s 
name is necessarily funny in itself, but if a comedian is 
well known then naturally his name is the name of a well- 
known comedian and could not be anything else. 

Being funny all the time must be quite a task, and not 
one which we ordinary people would care to undertake. 
Nevertheless, most of us do spend a bit of effort on being 
funny now and then, and I want to say a few words about 
these occasions. Many people, for example, are funny at 
breakfast. This is either because they are the sort of 
people who are funny at breakfast anyway or because 
they aren’t but are hypnotized by the publicity given to 
breakfast-time jokes. (They may be compared with those 
orderly citizens who leave their umbrellas for no reason, 
as far as they can see, beyond having to keep the statistics 
up.) Funny talk between two cheerful breakfasters has a 
queer effect on those reading; it makes them feel they are 
sulking even if they aren’t. Another time people like to 
make little jokes is when they are moving furniture. 
say “To you” and “From me.” This is always very 
effective because amateur furniture-movers have only to 
think they might laugh to find their arms melting, especially 
when they are halfway up the stairs with a wardrobe. 
Other noted occasions for humour, or at least bright talk, 
are when doing jigsaw puzzles, when telephoning and in 


AST time I made some remarks about actors, the sort 


They © 


the mood for being listened to by the other people in the 
room, and when stopping up mouse-holes. All this may 
have little to do with professional comedians, but I just 
wanted to remind my readers that their own keen sense of 
humour qualifies them for the intelligent minority of the 
audience—the minority that never laughs out loud except 
to show the others that here is a joke worth its patronage. 


ETURNING to comedians proper, I must say a bit more 
about their hats. Sociologists have done some research 

into this subject, and say that comedians wear the hats 
they do for the same reason that anyone coming across a 
tiny sou’wester in the boxroom is enormously disappointed 
to find that every other member of the household happens 
to be out. Little hats, they say, do more for the aprpear- 
ance than anything except high-buttoning jackets, bow- 
ties under the ears, short trousers, huge shoes or umbrellas 
with independent spokes. No wonder, they add, that 
those occasional photographs of comedians in civilian 
clothes show them to be surprisingly ordinary people 
except for that characteristic set of the face which in- 
dicates that they know themselves to be funny, and even 
if we don’t think so they are going through with it. Other 
characteristics of comedians are their ability to sing and 
dance. They can often dance well enough to set a pro- 
portion of the audience wondering if dancing is the cause 
or the effect of their present career, and they can nearly 
always sing well enough to make the same proportion wish 
they would stick to singing. This is not because they all 
sing so terribly well but because those members of the 
audience I am referring to are, as I have hinted, old 
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sourpusses who have heard two-thirds of the jokes before, 
instead of only half. 


UCH research has been done on comedians’ jokes and 
many a list compiled showing the relative frequency 
of sausages to income tax, so I don’t propose to enumerate 
them, but I do want to point out that hearly every comedian 
has a wretched family life, bad luck with hotels, a friend 
to whom everything happens, including a lot of things 
that happen to other comedians’ friends, and much difficulty 
in hearing or understanding other people. T hinted that 
comedians prefer to take the stage alone, but sometimes 
there is another comedian there, one who is paid less, and 
it is the comedian who is paid less who cannot understand 
anything said by the comedian who is paid more; while 
if there should be two equal comedians who are paid the 
same, then neither can understand the other. All 
this leads the sourpusses to reflect that it is a pity such 
an ill-assorted couple should be thrown so inevitably 
together. 

Finally, before leaving the subject of music-hall comedians, 
I must mention that quite a few of them give a sort of 
cough after each joke. Some sociologists consider this to 
be a signal to the audience, but others think it may be no 
more than a spoken full-stop put in unconsciously to mark 
the end of something that has been an awful long time 
on the way. 

Radio comedians, while in many cases identical with 
music-hall comedians, have a few special characteristics 
which deserve note. They are introduced by name—and 
in .cheery voices which promise some fun ahead—but, 
because wireless listeners are so apt not to be listening, or 
to have come into the room later, their names are not 
heard so often as tracked down in the Radio Times. Any 
name that seems to fit will do for the listening public, 
which can then go back to its book with a clear conscience. 
Another feature of listeners to radio comedians is that 
when they want to stop reading and talk to any other 
person in the room, they are always rather scornfully 
surprised to find that this other person is actually listening, 
I mean following what is being said, if only to report that 
it is the same as ever. I am sorry to give such a cynical 
picture; against it we must set the happy shouts coming 
from the studio, where seem to be gathered all the people 
in the world who don’t mind being told one funny story 
after another. 


ig poe for a few words on some other aspects of the 
acting world. Many musical comedies boast, in 
addition to the protagonists—a long word for the people 
struggling towards a happy ending—some kind of comic 
relief in the shape of a funny man who falls over his feet 
and sings chirpy songs and carries on an existence parallel 
with but about nine inches below the level of the principals. 
IT mention him to remind my readers how they sometimes 
wonder if it can be that they, in the drama of life, are the 
funny men; and how, having decided not, they fall to 
thinking how strange it is that the people who to them are 
subsidiary characters are to themselves, perhaps, nothing 
of the kind; and how this sort of speculation gets them 
nowhere beyond a few seconds nearer to when the kettle 
boils. 





NOTHER noteworthy adjunct of the theatre is the 
attendant. Attendants are the people the homelier 
section of the audience used to wave shillings at for its 
fruit-and-nut blocks; now they just sell thin floppy pro- 
grammes, but are still interesting because they are paid to 
watch and live largely in the dark; and I mention them 
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because no one can think of them without thinking of 
creaky swing-doors and that sudden traftic-hum which 
indicates that outside is a world as unreal to the people 
inside as the people inside a theatre during a performance 
seem to any passers-by who happen, at the time, not to 
have their minds on something else. 


°o oO 
This ts Home... 


HIS is home. 
The A.A. man at the dockside, 


the Customs man weighing the tulips. 
Ninepence a pound to pay and straight from Haarlem, 
flat square carpets of colour. 
This is home. 
The broad hedges sprigged with hawthorn, 
hiding any horizons, bending green 
over the turning roads. Secret roads 
and secret houses seen through the gaps, 
standing in giant trees 
like grey ships in safe wooden harbours. 
Keep to the left. Follow the Green Line bus. 
A cup of tea at Brentwood, 
suburbia, tram lines, a smut on the nose, 
clap-boards, pixie hoods queueing in the rain, 
a message from Mrs. Wyndham on the hall table. 
This is home. V.G. 
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HE change of title from Les Fian- 

cailles de M. Hire, the original 
Simenon story, to Panique (Director: 
JULIEN DuvIvIER), probably sums up 
the difference between the film and 
the novel, which I haven’t read. At 
all events, though the individual 
characters are as -important and 
believable as they nearly always are 
in French films, the great point here is 
the unthinking ferocity of the crowd, 
and the way it can be manipulated. 
The picture is of course excellently 
made; the fact that it is not deeply 
moving I think means nothing, for 
momentary emotion is no criterion— 
the most overworked sentimental 
devices will draw tears even from those 
who recognize the calculated adjust- 
ment of the mechanism. This is an 
uneasy little tragedy which, without 
making you weep comfortably and 
smile through your tears at the end 
(according to the box-office formula) is 
continuously absorbing and, in its 
way, enjoyable; it can exercise your 
mind, not merely your reactions. It is 
the story of how a solitary, unpopular 
man is suspected by his neighbours, 
almost entirely because he is solitary 
and unpopular, of having committed a 
murder, and eventually pursued to his 
death for it. True, this is partly his 
own fault, for he clumsily tries to use 
his knowledge of the real murderer’s 
identity as a means of getting the 
murderer’s girl, with whom he is in- 
fatuated. The point might be more 
tellngly made if he were totally 
innocent of any offence except un- 
popularity; but it’s emphatic and dis- 
turbing enough as it is. MICHEL 
Smmon as the bearded unfortunate 
makes a powerful, rather touching 
impression, and VIvIANE ROMANCE 
contributes another of her vivid 


At the Pictures 





Two TRAGEDIES AND A BORE 


portraits as the devastating girl; still 
the real personage—in the film, if not 
in the book—is the dangerous crowd, 
as we watch its mood change. The 
climax is prefigured in the scene with 
the “Dodgem” cars, where everybody 
makes a dead set at the unoffending 
M. Hire; and another scene of “panic” 
at the “Luttes Féminines,” the 
women’s wrestling-matches at the fair, 
helps to prepare the way for the final 
outbreak. The picture in fact is full 
of points both interesting in themselves 
and esthetically relevant ... and a 
great number of people will not even 
consider going to see it, because it has 
no “happy ending.” 


If one says that Patricia Roc 
seems noticeably out of place in The 
Brothers (Director: Davi» Mac- 
Dona.pD) the reply is no doubt that 
that was the idea: she takes the part 
of a girl who is noticeably out of place 
in the grim and “elemental” sur- 
roundings of the Isle of Skye in 1900, 
where she is described by an elderly 
sea-captain of no considerable poetic 
pretensions as “a daffodil growing on 
a dung-heap.” All the same I think 
she seems rather more out of place 
than anybody can have intended. 
Miss Roc’s always seems, somehow, a 
beauty of the bright lights: that 
radiant beam of hers implies evening 
dress and flashlight photographers, 
even when we haven’t seen these just 
beforehand in a little newsreel of 
the premiére of this film—as, at the 
Gaumont, we have. It is not easy, in 
fact, without breaking the illusion, to 
fit her into a story full of harsh clan 
feuds, revenge, ritual murder and 
Gaelic grunts in the mist and the 
Northern Lights; nor is it easy, for 
that matter, to fit in WiLL Fyrre as 
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the sea-captain, as he tilts his cap and 
leers roguishly over the imaginary 
footlights. But the illusion is not 
everything, though a lady who re- 
cently wrote to me protesting about 
my suggestion that the average movie- 
goer was uncritical seems to believe 
it is. One can and should approve of 
the good and well-done bits of a film 
even when it is uneven and unsatis- 
factory as a whole; and there is much 
good in The Brothers. Frxtay CURRIE 
is both impressive and convincing as 
the inflexible patriarch, the corroding 
enmity between the Macraes and the 
MacFarishes is strongly conveyed, and 
the tragedy based on the contrast 
between “the brothers” is presented 
without any concessions to the simplest 
cinema public’s demand, above hinted 
at, for a happy ending. This is 
by any standard an interesting film, 
though it is hard perhaps to separate 
one’s interest in the unfamiliar local 
colour from one’s appreciation of the 
whole as a work of art. 


I explain the popularity of pictures 
like The Courtneys of Curzon Street 
(Director: Hrerspert Witcox) by the 
fact that there are thousands of people 
who go to films so seldom that they 
have never before seen any of the 
characters and situations of which it 
is composed, and more thousands who, 
having seen them dozens of times, 
crave to see them again, played by 
favourite actors and actresses. Not 
once, I think, is the smooth course of 
this work impeded by the disturbing 
grit of the unfamiliar; not once does 
the old Cavalcade formula take in any- 
thing really new. This one has what 
may be called a happy ending, but 
the question arises—have you stayed 
to see it? R. M. 


A Letter from Denmark 


bee EDITOR,—At present, 
when it is of so great importance 
to save current, I should like to draw 
your attention to the lifts. It is 
obvious the lifts seizes a great deal of 
current. 

Now, I shall not propose to do away 
with lifts. This would mean a step 
backwards in our civilization, and 
i. considerable delay in modern 
ife. 


But the lifts should be operated 
without using current. They could be 
connected two by two just as the cars 
at a mountain railway, so that one 
goes up when the other goes down. 

The principle should be that the 
heavier inhabitants draw up the 
lighter ones; and the matter could be 
arranged most simply in fixing a limit 
of weight. Persons exceeding this 


limit should only be allowed to use the 
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lift when doing down; while persons 
within the limit could use it in both 
directions. 

The arrangement would, too, have 
a useful influence on the consume of 
food, as the heavy fellow-citizens 
would , of course, vie in eating less, in 
order to get under the limit; thus being 
spared from going up the stairs. 

Yours faithfully, 
AacE V. H—. 
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ce) re ~«s “Hallo—No... 

















this is NOT— Thackeray 4386”... ee fe - ee 











. . “No, for the SECOND sime, Thackeray 4386”... sas 4 es 
this is NOT— 








‘My good man, we've told you twice Thackeray 4386”... ae) ews 
already, THIS is NOT— 








“Now, listen to me, you blithering— idiot, WILL YOU GO AWAY AND... Ob, good morning, Aunt Emily.” 
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“And every time I dare to light up a cigaretie she 
takes up her purse, picks out two pennies and tosses 
them into the fire.” 


A Present from Italy 


GABLES 
GREEN A Gantews, 
Lesser HATCHING, 
HERTs. 
9th May, 1947 
EAR SIR,—By way of application for the secretarial 
D post advertised in to-day’s Daily Teleprint; may I 
submit the following details of my person. 


Drak Sir,—May I submit the following details in applying 
for the post advertised in to-day’s Daily Teleprint. 


GREEN GABLES, 
LEssER HATCHING, 
HERTs. 
10th May, 47 
Dear Sir,—With refer nce to your advertisement for a 
secretary o in to-days Daily Teleprint. 


Dear Sir, 
GREEN @AEEO#S GABLES. 
LEssER HATCHING, 
Herts. 
Dear Sir,—In applying for the secretarial post advertised 
in yesterdays Daily Teleprint, may I submit the following 
details of myself. 
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Thirty-one years of age I have had not inconsiderable 
secretarial experience both at home and abroad. I speak 
fluent French, Italian and Spanish, have a shorthand speed 

of eighty words per minute and am an export typist. 
(The machine upon which I am at present working is 

of Italian manufacture and is therefore to be taken 
in no manner as indicative of my prowess in this 
diregtion.°°) 
GREEN GABLES, 
LrEsseER HATCHING, 
HERTs. 
11th May 47 

Dear Sir,—Applying for the secretarial post advertised 

in yesterday’s Daily Teleprint 


Deak Sir,—With refe nce to the sere secretarial port 
post advertised in The Daily Telep 


GREEN GABLES, 
Lesser HatcHING, 
HERTs. 
ith May 47 
Deak Sir,—I have the honour to apply for the secretarial 
post advertised in the day before yesterday’s Daily 
Teleprint. 
I am an expert shorthand typisto .. . 


CHE et 
Geese Hes, 
Here i 


THe WanvDeER.LUstT Hore. 
BLOOMSBURY, 
Lonpon, W.C. 
12th May 47 

Dear Sirx,—In applying for the secretarial post advertised 
in the Daily Teleprint of May 9th, may I have the honour 

to submit the dollowing details of myself. 
Thirty-one years of age, I have considerablea experienza 
in shirthand and typing and am possessed of my own 
portable typewriter. It is Italian and was given to me 
by the Comptessa della Concordia del Multo Grazierella on 
the occasion of the Liberation of Roma;°°+) On this 


THE WANDERLUST HOTEL, 
BLOOMSBURY, 
Lonpon, W.C. 
1” 13th May 47 
DEAR Sir,—I have the honour to apply for the secretarial 
past adevertised in the T'eleprint the day befo e the day 
befo e 


Darr Sirn,— Wh reference to the scr terial post advertised 
in a recent issue of the Daily Teleprint%u 


THe WaNDERLUST Hote, 
BLOOMSBURY, 
Lonpon W.C. 
14th May 47 

Dear Sir,—May I somewhat belatedly apply for the 
secretarial post advertised in The Daily Empress of May 
the 9th? I was unfortunately out of town on the date of 
your advertisement and have been thus prevented from 
applying earlier. 

Thirty one years of age, I have had exhaustive experience 
with trypewriters of every nationality and a shirthand 
speed of casé eighty words per minute but eye do 
not think ever in my wh ol career have I struck a 
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machine such as that upon which I am trying to write this 
application. Thus I hope 
u will n 
yo ot 
regard this performance as in any way typical;,: 


Goop BEps FoR GENTLEMEN, 
Outp Kent Roap, 
Lonpon, S.E. 
18th May 47; 
Srr,—So ,? Some time ago you applied fo a secretarial 


Sir,—Some time ago, I think it was in the Daily Corridor, 
you advertised for a secretary. I have beeb particularly 
anxious to obtain such a post and have unfortunately been 
unable to apply owing to not having seen the advertislento 
until lately. I do not think this mitters mi mutters any 
more. No doubt you have a socretary and perhaos she is 
dreading this letter for you. For this reason, may I address 

you in the plurale to tell you about my Italian typewriter 

which preventecme from applying for the post. The 

primary error of this lachina is that it possesses a lot of 
le ters wothn accebts accents on like this & ¢ i i é as well 

as having the % matk mark where you would least expect 
it; It is as I said an Italian m chine although I am a 

British subject bred and born and would never have left 
the sound of Bow Bells but for the war. 


G. B.s for Gs. 
Op Kent Rp, 
Lonpon S.e; 
é€2) 2°0th May ’é 47. 

Dear Strs,—When you put an advertisement in a news- 
paper advertising for somebofdy to do your secretarial 
work; has it ever struck you what a lot of trouble it causes. 
Why can’t you be yout own secretarid. J haven’t got a 
secretary so why should you have. Its one law for the 

rich and one for the poor. I have an Ita lian typezriter 
data mio dello Contessa della Grazierella delli Finocchi 
during the oacaso oss occasion of th e libertaion of 
Roma rom _ Rome and I; wouldnt be without it. I can 
see you sittingtheer with a fat cigar in you mouth looking 
ata ata this and I can see you thinking?’”’’5 ¢ “Well 
here’s just a men member of the mas ses. What do I 
care?”? You say as you flock your flick flic you ash non- 
chalantly on the carpet.?’’ Your secretary can pick up 
the ash off the carpet I sup ose. I wouldn’t like to be in 
his or her shoes, picking up your ask ash and what not. 
What will you chaps be wanting next, a secretary to 

clean your she shoes I suppose. 
One upin a time I had dreams of being a secretary. 
I had k ju just come out og of the army and was 
full of the vigour of youth. I was anxious to be 
your secretary too; thats what makes me laugh. 
It really is the funniest thing; why I wouldn’t 
be your secretary for all the tea in ch ina 
and nobody but a complete fool 
would have fa len for your adver- 

tisement any way. 

I have now decided to take up journalism for a living 
and am dooing very well without your help thankyou. 
I have alwauy ,,nv always my | little typewriter to see me 
through anda its a vera nice piece of mechanis ma. Perhps 


I told you it was given me by the Competessa della 
Dissorganazzione del Popolo on the historic occasion of 
the liberati of her historic city of Rome. This in itself is 
symbolic is it not. That the city of art, the birthplace of 

so much of the world’s cultre, where lived Dante and 

Keats ans Shelley should find me a typewrite with which 

to turn to literary pursuits. 

And how are you two getting on together I wonder ? 
Did you et the secretaria that you wanted. Is he or she 
everything your desired of a secretary? That’s an inter- 

esting thought isn’t it? That somebody is thinking of 

you after all this time. And did you, the secretary, get 
the job you wanted? Is he all that you would wish of an 

elplpy employer? You may not quite see the point but I 
find it very intere intersting to speculate about you now 
that the episode is over and y you are conce ned with the 
lavora of the ufficie ufficio office in which I might well have 
worked but for this old Italian typewriter o of mine. It 
is a very fine typewriter, light to the touch and has a mer y 
note. It has t pes types typed letters within the shadows 

of seats of lea ning an an’ culture. In the shadows of 

the Colosseum the Victor Emmanuel monument it has 

typed and on the s teps of the P iazza di Spagna. I would 

not be without out it for the whol e world unless somebody 
would ¢ are to offer me five punds pounds for it. 

And now the though comes to me; it is summer and you 
will not want to be shut away in the office all day. Perhaps 

you should both go out into the country and do your work 
amid pastorale atmosphera ? 

You are a capitalist sir; and you the secretary are a tool 
of capitalism but surely you have not yet become so 
completely ye the victims of our unwieldy and impractical 

social system as to have entirely forf gotten that the best 
things in life are free. Go out into the c ountry and enjoy 

yourselves. If you need to do any business then the 
secretary can take a p t portable tt typewriter with her 
and type upon the greensward. 

It is a very good typewriter apart from the fact theta the 
margin dodges about a bit and the ritorno key and the 
oltre margine key an and the fissa maiuscole key operate 
of their own accord. So for five pounds you have to 

allow these things. Five pounds is a good price f for a 

typewrite nowadays and I am sure you will think it a good 
idea. Expecting the favourismo dell uno risponso, 

sinceralente, 
AMBROSE P GAR GRABODY. 





“It’s your friend Rover again.” 
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Tinker’s Curse 


S I marched down to Pollychoke 
When dusk was falling thick, 

I saw a tinker beat his moke, 
He beat her with a stick. 

"Twas on the sands where lightly lap 
The ripples from the sea 

That I rebuked this sombre chap; 
And thus he spake to me: 






“Whene’er we ply the needful goad 
Some prude is sent to try us. 

* With fury I could near explode 
To hear a man so pious! 

Come, lend a hand! Don’t stand afar! 
Fear not that I shall hurt you, 
Though I am well convinced you are 

As vile to me as virtue.” 


But I was cautious. In his air, 
His voice, there seemed to be 

A hint of sentiments that were 
Inimical to me. 
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I held my ground and held my tongue 
And blushed and shook my head; 

Whereat in wrath he stooped and flung 
A stone at me and said: 


‘All day I drag the feckless foam 
For shrimps to fill my pot; 
And here’s the ass should bear them home; 
But will she? She will not! 
And must I stand and be reproved 
Because I give a hiding 
Which leaves her totally unmoved 
But sets her kin a-chiding?” 


So there they battled, moke and man, 
Unyielding both. And soon 

Night settled, and the stars began 
To beckon out the moon. 

And up the beach of Pollychoke 
Crept the remorseless tide ; 

Light on the sands the ripples broke. 
And I went home and cried. 
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THE ROPE TRICK 











“. . . and if you're late getting back you'll find the key 


under the drawbridge.” 


Mr. Larrimer and the Marchers 


R. LARRIMER should have 
known better. One moment 
the atmosphere of the drawing 

room was calm and as restful as Buddy 
Stepanik and his Hot-shots would allow; 
the next, it was sultry and sinister, 
like a setting from Somerset Maugham. 

Mr. Larrimer had merely sighed. 
But it was such a sigh as disgruntled 
critics are made of, and it brought the 
light of battle to Mrs. Larrimer’s eyes. 

“Well,” she said, “and what’s that 
in aid of ?” 

Startled out of his mumbled 
soliloquy, Mr. Larrimer immediately 
looked round for a bolt-hole. There 
was always the possibility of a white lie 
of course; but could he trust his glands 
to match discretion with discretion ? 
Could Mr. Larrimer expect tact from 
that particular gland which always 


squirted vermilion varnish round his 
neck and ears upon the slightest 
provocation? He folded his news- 
paper, pulled at the heel of his slipper, 
and smiled benignly. 

‘*“What’s the trouble, eh?” said his 
wife. 

“Oh, nothing. I was just reading 
this piece about thirty thousand house- 
wives marching on Whitehall in June. 
Seemed a _ bit—well—a bit high- 
handed.” 

Mrs. Larrimer did what her husband 
knew and feared she would do. Very 
deliberately she stretched out her 
left hand and switched off the radio. 
Then she allowed the clock to tick 
menacingly for ten seconds. 

“Perhaps you'd better explain,” she 
said. 

“But there’s nothing to explain. I 
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was just thinking it seemed a bit silly, 
that’s all—thirty thousand housewives 
marching on London.” 

There was no response from Mrs. 
Larrimer, who now sat with her arms 
folded, gazing intently at a vase on the 
mantelpiece. Realizing that his ex- 
planation had proved inadequate, Mr. 
Larrimer hopped on the other foot and 
tried again. 

“Really, Molly, you know I’ve 
never yet got used to the idea of 
women marching. Ha, ha! Not even 
during the war, I didn’t. They take it 
so seriously, and with such long strides. 
I saw them marching along Oxford 
Street once—1931, I think it was, 
tight-lipped and terribly determined, 
and yet they were all studying the 
shop windows out of the corners of 
their eyes... ha, ha!... Very funny 
that was, I remember.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Well, no, I was thinking, too, what 
a long time this march will take. Most 
of them come from Merseyside and the 
North, the paper says. Seems a bit 
odd to me, thirty thousand housewives 
deserting their posts. I mean, think 
of the woman-hours of production the 
country will lose. Let’s see, women 
claim to do a twelve-hour or is it a 
sixteen-hour day, so thirty thousand 
times twelve would give us so 

“There’s some graph-paper in the 
bureau.” 

“Oh, well, never mind. But I hope 
this march affair is official. Wouldn’t 
do to have it branded unofficial, you 
know.” 

Mr. Larrimer chuckled nervously. 

“Very funny—I don’t think!” said 
his wife, going in to the attack. 
“You’re as bad as the rest of them. 
You sit back and watch the country 
going to the dogs, and won’t even get 
up for a lady. You do a miserable six- 
or seven-hour day at the office and use 
every imaginable trick to cut even that 
down. You come home earlier now 
because of staggered hours—but you 
go at the same time, I notice. Then 
you take two whole days off to 
economize in office fuel 9g 

“Here, wait a moment——” 

“You sit there chain - smoking 
through the American Loan while your 
Mr. Dalton and his boys are negotiat- 
ing for a second loan to safeguard your 
beastly supplies.” 

“But, do be reas 

“You’ve got things beautifully 
arranged, haven’t you? You talk 
about women being . . . what was it ?— 
a bit high-handed! You mean hundred- 
handed! We can’t call our souls our 
own: our lives are ordered and 
governed by the stupidest whims that 
enter your thick skulls. Why,even——” 
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“You’re making a mountain out 
aera 

“Even holidays. I’ve not had one 
for over a year and when I do get one 
it’ll have to be when and where you 
decide . . .” 

Mr. Larrimer’s hand shot inside his 
jacket. There was such purpose in the 
movement that Mrs. Larrimer was 
surprised, and lost the thread of her 
invective. She watched her husband’s 
fingers fly through the pages of his 
diary, and saw the strange look—a 
queer compound of doubt, amusement 
and timidity—that settled in his eyes 
as he read. 

“Er—I forgot to tell you, Molly. 
The holiday list went up to-day. Ours 
starts the second week in June.” 


te] 


“The second week in June? But 
that clashes with the march!”’ 
“Can’t be helped, dear. Anyway, 
let’s look on the bright side: London 
will be pretty grim that week with an 
extra thirty thousand women elbowing 
their way on to buses and into the 
pictures. Good time to getaway, really.” 
Mrs. Larrimer tried to find an 
effective counterblast but failed. 
“Have you decided yet,” 
snapped, “where we are to go?” 
“Well, I did think it might be as 
well if we went to Merseyside or the 
north. According to the paper most of 
the marchers will come from there, so 


she 


I thought . 
Mrs. Larrimer had switched on the 
radio. Hop. 
° 


Social Page 


WIPE my feet. I quell a small 

rebellion in the south-west corner 

of my toupée. I straighten my Old 
B.U. tie. Iam announced. I am put 
on terms with a lady with a race-horse 
in her hat. 

“And have one of these fishy things. 
Mrs. Coltsfoot will tell you all about 
Cannes.” 

“The flowers must have been out ?”’ 

“T’m almost sure they were. Of 
course it was unbelievably dear, but 
we found a little place at the back 
of the town where for about three 
hundred poor Strachey just ceased to 
be.” 

* And did you get up to St. Paul?” 

“Somehow we never seemed to get 
as far. It was a funny little dive, but 
we used to tee off with pdté with real 
truffles in it, and then they had such a 
cunning way of swimming langoustes 
in cream and chablis x 

A young man wearing my demob 
suit plucks Mrs. Coltsfoot. I am alone. 
I sip. My serenity is soon observed. 

“Here, you’re not drinking. I want 
you to talk to Colonel Hoopoe.” 

“Didn't I meet you shootin’ with 
Freddie Thrush round about ’38 ?” 

“T sold my gun to a milkman in ’35.” 

“Must have been some other fella.” 

“Some other fella looking like me, 
only with a gun.” 

“That’s what it was. See the fat 
bloke in the corner ?”’ 

“Balancing an anchovy on_ his 
moustache ?”’ 

“With dark glasses and a stoop. 
Had four weeks swillin’ penicillin in 
a nursin’-home.” 

“Unwell?” 

“Scratch from his aunt’s cat.” 





“Aunt’s cat?” 

“That’s it. We're just back from 
Switzerland.” 

“Must have been looking good?” 

“Reg’lar picture. Cost the earth, 
but we nosed out a little joint where 
honestly they knew how to do it. 
Suckin’ pig, little fat fellas brimmin’ 
over with juice. Roasted brown and 
stuffed. On a diet, really, but——” 

I am robbed of Colonel Hoopoe by 
a girl with blue hair. I feel a trifle 
bilious. I edge nearer the window, 
picking my way carefully through the 
jovial throng. I am introduced to a 
woman of middle age whose fine ascetic 
features give promise of that serious 
interchange of ideas which means so 
much to me. She points a cheese 
biscuit at the fat man, and shouts. 

““Mauled by a pet panther. Prac- 
tically massacred.” 

“ Awful.” 

““We’ve been to Sweden.” 

“How’s the town hall?” 

“We passed it a lot. One’s seventy- 
five simply evaporated, but we did 
manage to find a small place where the 
Swedes went themselves and where you 
could lay a solid foundation of cray- 
fish——” 

“Forgive me, but my physician abso- 
lutely forbids me to discuss nourish- 
ment. I am suffering from a curious 
twist in my psyche. Too cold to bathe, 
I suppose ?”’ 

She melts into thick air. I survey 
the company for a soul above fats. 
There is a frail girl looking dreamily 
into an empty glass. I pitch my voice 
to F sharp, and yell. 

“Don’t you think their daffodils are 
exquisite ?” 
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“Like farmhouse butter, aren’t they ? 
You see that plump man?” 

“The one in the corner who’s been 
mauled by a lion?” 

“Oh, you know about him.” 

The girl looks sad and hurt. 
she comes back. 

““‘We’ve been to Dublin.” 

“Where it must have been excrucia- 
tingly expensive, but you found a tiny 
grill in a cellar by the docks, where the 
Irish go, and the steaks came in on a 
conveyor-belt and port was a penny a 
quart and they filled your pockets with 
ham and——” 

I am again alone. It occurs to me 
that the fat man is looking lonely. 

“I’m sorry you’ve had such a 
terrible experience.” 

“Hardly terrible, but a parrot-bite 
can certainly be painful.” 

“A parrot-bite ?” 

“That’s what I said. We’ve been to 
Brazil.” 

I stiffen. I fix him with a cold glare 
which eats through his dark glasses like 
a poetess through pork. 

“T’ve just landed from Burton-on- 
Trent. Costly, of course, as Cooks said 
it would be, but I was put on to a good 
thing by a Burtonian—you know, one 
of those small places where they go 
themselves. Up an alley. When I 
tell you they gave us three kippers and 
a whole pot of tea and four nice pieces 
of bread-and-marge, all for two bob! 
Not bad, eh?” 

Pain percolates through the twilight 
lenses. Colonel Hoopoe looms up 
beside us. I take the fat man by the 
coat, and bawl. 

“See that poor chap behind you?” 

“With the high complexion?” 

“Whole family just been trampled 
to death by elephants. Some mis- 
understanding in his private zoo. They 
say he himself has had to be completely 
filleted. May I introduce Colonel 
Hoopoe ?”’ 

The French window is at hand. I 
withdraw from the gay scene. I flip the 
bit of olive from my tie. I am on my 
way home. Eric. 


But 


° °o 


A Centenary Appeal 


URREY celebrated their cricket 
centenary in 1945, and now, to 
mark the event, have issued a souvenir 
history of the club. Surrey y County 
Cricket Club contains a number of 
excellent articles and many photo- 
graphs, and should appeal to all 
cricketers, whatever county they affect. 
The book can be obtained at the 
Oval (price 2/6) or through the post 
(for 2/8) from the Club. Proceeds go 
to the 8.C.C.C. Centenary Appeal. 
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“And what defence ’ave we got, I’d like to know, against this ’ere Platonic bomb?” 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


me to draft an Election Address, and it was necessary 

to produce a specimen of my literary ways to convince 
the Committee that I was their man. I lost the job in the 
end, however, as I refused to have a portrait of the candidate 
as frontispiece and insisted on choosing my own—a gouache 
by B. Smith of Thoughts Fluttering like Moths Round the 
Head of Benjamin Franklin. 


THE SEA IS OUR SHEET-ANCHOR. 


(The scene is one of the Stately Homes of England and a 

conducted tour is sight-seeing same.) 

Butter. We approach the Great Hall by the oaken screen: 
actually it is a copy, but it is still oak. Below this 
hammer-beam roof generations of earls have plotted, 
sub-plotted and exercised a discriminating hospitality. 
Observe the initials in knots over the fireplaces— 
lovers’, reef, granny, sheepshank and _ fisherman’s. 
The portraits cover Earls 7 to 19a, the artists ranging 
from Vandyke via Reynolds to Keene. 

A WattHamstow ConnoissEuR. Has this apartment 
seen much of deeds of blood ? 

Butter. Only recently. Curare in the curry, so Dame 
Rumour hath it. The Coroner, au contraire, plumped 


f \HIS Fragment arose from my wife’s volunteering for 
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for Treasure Trove—a man, one felt, of somewhat 
dislocated versatility. Now for the Ante-room. Its 
damask hangings and the limitation of the furniture 
to footstools emphasize its purely preliminary and 
transitional status: one would not expect to encounter 
round games or one of the Family coming to grips 
with a good book in the Ante-room. Proceeding at a 
spanking trot through the Oblong, Green Bice and 
Paleontological Galleries, we gain the shelter of the 
Dowagers’ Drawing-room, whose shining samovar, 
Ming, Moghul and Prince Consort tea-caddies and 
ubiquitous tatting betoken leisured ease. 

VacATIONIST VAUGHAN. How many dowagers are extant 
at the moment ? 

Butter. Six. What with secret nuptials, Private Acts, 
bigamy and long-lost twins it’s usually about that. 
Next comes the Library; by peering across the ropes 
and through the lattices one can see that most of the 
books are bound either in leather or dark-green cloth. 
The works of the twelfth earl line the gallery like a 
melancholy frieze. We have tittle in the way of 
treasures—an occasional first folio left behind by a 
visitor, a portfolio of sketches Turner did when staying 
here for the week-end, the Death Mask of Junius, ete. 
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THE MAN FROM TRISTAN DA CunnHA. I thought his identity 
was unknown. 


Butter. It so remains: he was wearing a mask when it 
was taken. 

Friest ScHooterrt. How utterly scrumptious to browse 
in here! 


SEcoND SCHOOLGIRL. 
Ancient Etruria’’! 

Tuirp ScHootarRy. Ooh, I could just curl up in a window- 
seat for hours with “Trans. Roy. Soc. Hist. Tech. and 
Sci., 3rd Ser., Vol. XLVII, Pt. IV”! 

Butter. Up we go; notice the glass banister: if you slide 
down it you get electrified. The double doors lead 
us into the ballroom, which was restored by Pugin. 
For some reason the stone floor makes it easier to 
polka than to waltz. The organ was originally blown 
by oxen, but they got so wheezy we changed over to 
steam. 

A WaLTHAMSTOW CONNOISSEUR. 
from ghosts ? 

Butter. Certainly not. We employ a chaplain to keep 
them down. Turning and twisting through narrow 
corridor, concealed door and Priests’ Hole, we debouch 
into the State Bed-chamber. The knobs on the bed- 
stead are made from brass cannon captured at Cape 
St. Vincent. 

Mrs. De Smitu. Why do they need pottery dwarfs on the 
wash-stand ? 

Butter. So that each morning they may enliven their 
ablutions with puns about being Snow-White. The 
clocks in here were accumulated by one of the Family 
because he had been jilted by a houri. 

First ScoHooterre. Non sequitur. 

Butier. Sed ben trovato. Hiding the safe is a portrait of 
the Countess Eleanor in oils—an early variant of the 
foam bath. From this window you can survey the 
broad acres which have accrued to the Family through 
many a year of hard marrying, successful dicing and 
enlightened patriotism. The acre being a square 
measure they are of course only as broad as they are 
long. 

Veewmineny VaucHan. The Long Acre in London has 
always seemed to me on the thin side. 

Burtier. Let us filter into the Conference-room. Panelled 
in ebony, carpeted in musquash and illuminated by 
the dim light of tapers held by negro mutes, it was the 
scene of the 1924 Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Rating Authorities. I must now warn you that 
we are going to descend a great number of steps; 
these are not in good repair, visitors tending to be 
bored and unmoved by perfection in a stairway. This 
pitch darkness is enclosed by a crypt, which contains 
a disused meat-jack, a goat-sleigh and a poem scratched 
on the wall by some prisoner of yore, viz.: 

I’m in quod ; 

How odd! 
We now all go up the stairs again. You may remember 
being sold two tickets at the gate: the crypt was the 
purple one. 

THE Man FROM TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 
us where Queen Elizabeth slept. 

Butter. She brought her own State Barge and spent the 
night on the moat. This completes the tour: you 
regain the park by the Damocles Gate—watch for the 
portcullis. Economizing on ropes is one of the 
Family’s foibles, whereas nothing is too much to 
pay for a fine cheese. 


Finis 


Bags I “Sunny Gleanings from 


Do you suffer much 


You haven’t shown 


Domestic Problem 


DON’T aspire to be a person of wealth and leisure, 
Such as one sees on the screen, 
With lackeys in livery ready to do my pleasure 
With a skilled and attentive mien; 
Gallant gay domestics and all the rest of it 
Aren’t anything in my line— 
But if somebody came now and again and cleaned the 
place up a bit 
It would be fine. 


I don’t mind turning on my own bath-water, 
Though in the best circles of course it isn’t done; 
I can run a house, and arrange flowers, and take the place 
of a daughter, 
I can also use the phone. 
Sitting about all day being a perfect lady 
Is not written in my fate— z 
But if someone else once in a way got a meal ready 
It would be great. 


I always do my own hair and tie my own shoe-laces, 
I should really rather hate to have a maid; 

Footmen, I always think, have such supercilious faces, 
And butlers simply make me afraid. 

I don’t want a housemaid, either under or upper, 
If I did, I couldn’t pay the price— 

But if somebody once in a blue moon washed up after 


supper 
It would be nice... . C.F.S8. 


o ° 


Impending Apology 


“The immigration officer in charge, a Mr. Warner, stated in ex- 
planation that he did not want the Pressmen.in the enclosure as 
several undesirable immigrants were either landing or about to land, 
He said there would be no means of identifying the Pressmen.”’ 


S. African paper. 





° S166S_ 


“This one’s got L.M.S. Railway on it.” 
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“AN’ all for a job in 
a house haunted by 
night, an’ a bedlam by day 
with workers on th’ new 
aerodrome, Home Guard 
units, air-raid wardens, first-aid post, 
Land-girl hostel, an’ rest camp for 
th’ bombed-out an’ evacuees ; with 
me in th’ centre an’ on th’ fringe to 
keep harmony an’ ordher!” This 
protest by the butler, Feelim, in Mr. 
Sean O’Casey’s Oak Leaves and 
Lavender at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
gives a good idea of what it is about. 
When an Irish poet makes the unusual 
gesture of turning aside to sing with 
unreserved warmth the 
glories, past and present, 
of England, it is hard to 
be ungrateful, but never- 
theless one cannot help 
being sorry that 
O’CaseEy has not seen this / 
country during the Battle 
of Britain a little less as /j 
bedlam and alittle more in f, 
terms of such harmony i 
and order as we did succeed 
in mustering. From the 
feudal lady who wanders 
about in a dressing-gown 
directing every phase of 
the emergency, even in- 
cluding the affairs of the 
police, to the amorous 
land-girls who tumble in ' 
from the fields to stay / 
themselves with double 
gins for evening conquest 
this is the oddest possible 
picture of a time which in 


all conscience was_ suffi- 1 Ti! 1 


ciently odd as it was. age 
Although no doubt Mr. f 
O’CasEY had the best in- 
tentions it is really no 
more than a caricature of 
those tense, broiling days 
when people did a great 
deal and said very little. 
The historical distortion, 
however, in which black-out 
is still going up with the 
Home Guard in being, and 
road-sign removal coincides 
with the Coventry blitz, is of far less 
importance than the fact that so much 
of the true spirit of 1940 has escaped 
him. Needless to say there is some 
grand language, rich rolling diatribes 
and soaring flights of fancy, but, 
though these pour naturally from the 
Irishman Feelim, a poet’s patriotic 
ecstasies come awkwardly from a 
young pilot, since the peculiar terse- 
ness with which pilots expressed them- 
selves happens to be so well known to 
us all. And there are times in the play 
when heightened speech, which usually 


Mr. = 


di WANT 


“IS UT THE 


Dame Hatherleigh 
Feelim O’ Morrigun 


At the Play 





Mr. O’CasEy employs with such skill, 
positively jars, as when a sensible 
first-aid girl, suddenly standing to 
attention, declaims: ‘Drill on, drill 
on, Home Guard, first thing at morn- 
ing, last thing at night, for England 
sorely needs you now; for France is 
gone, and England’s good right arm 
hangs helpless by her side!” Gallant 
as the Home Guard was, I think 
it would haye wilted at this. The 


I 
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{Oak Leaves and Lavender 


SMELLIN’?” 


effect is very nearly that of Young 
England. 

At the back of this curious village 
pageant (proceeding in a mixture of 
dialects for which, having read the 
play, one must hold the author more 
guilty than the cast) is something 
much finer, namely, a moving lament 
for the waste and futility of war. This 
is where Mr. O’Casgy takes over on 
his own ground, and the pity is that he 
gives way so often to trivialities. By 
far his best character is Feelim, the 
transplanted philosopher, though Mr. 
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Oak LEAVES AND LAVENDER (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 
Fry Away Perrer (Kine’s, HAMMERSMITH) 


i] 


LAVENDER THAT ISN’T THERE YOU’RE 


. Miss Mary Hinton 
Mr. FRED JOHNSON 
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FRED JOHNSON scarcely does 
him justice by playing him 
rather as if he were a dock- 
yard agitator. There is less 
symbolism than there was 
in Red Roses for Me; but the radio 
set that lights up with a swastika to 
decorate Haw-Haw’s voice is worrying, 
if only because nobody on the stage is 
allowed to notice it. Rustic songs of 
love and war go with the play, which 
begins and ends with a company of 
perplexed Georgian ghosts. 

Much as I admire Mr. O’Casry, I 
don’t see any actors, however good, 
resolving its queer tangle of fervour 

and burlesque, but neither 
the present cast nor pro- 
duction gives it a fair 
chance. As the benevo- 
| i lent autocrat Miss Mary 
l Hinton, though it seemed 
to me she made her too 
| coldly humourless, sets the 

} most intelligible course. 


to the east, at the King’s, 
Hammersmith, is Mr. A. P. 
Drarstey’s Fly Away 
Peter, a family comedy of 
considerable charm. Both 
| in writing and casting it 
tt wants revision, but after 
TF the first few minutes I got 
| a comfortable feeling that 

| the author knew his Hap- 
if if ‘ goods and hadn’t just taken 
them down from a shelf. 
Already it boasts three 
notably good performances: 


| About five minutes’ walk 


Mr. J. H. Roserts’s 
patient delightful suburban 
Y father, Miss MARGARET 


Barton’s tough but en- 
gaging schoolgirl, and Mr. 
PeTeR HamMownpD’s _pre- 
posterous sketch of the 
dithering young man who 
woos her. Less satisfactory 
is the mother. Her transi- 
tions from kindly fussiness 
to hard, ingrowing bitter- 
ness and back again to 
gentleness are at present 
much too abrupt, nor does Miss 
MADOLINE THomas get very far in 
smoothing out the sharp edges in the 
writing. But Mr. DrarsLey has 
genuine humour, and a nice sense of 
the bigness of small occasions which 
gives a pleasing ring to a chronicle of 
this kind. Eric. 

° ° 


“ Exchange black hunting boots and trees, 
size 5, for rocking horse or horse on wheels.” 
Advt. in “Leicester Mercury.” 


Must keep in trim, what? 
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“That’ll be 


sitting in a deep and comfortable 

basket-chair under the shade of an 
old tree. Through the window of my 
library, the table of which is stacked 
with work that I ought to be doing, 
comes sweet music from my radiogram. 
I am puffing at an old pipe, and at my 
elbow is a long glass full of something 
cool, Altogether it is a blissful scene, 
but I have just discovered something 
that prevents it being quite perfect. 

I am wearing odd socks. 

Normally the fact would in all 
probability have escaped my notice, 
because a pleasing rotundity of figure 
usually prevents my seeing very much 
of my socks. But so great is the depth 
of this basket chair that my legs stick 
out almost straight in front of me and 
my socks, as it were, stare me in the 
face, 

Originally the socks were the same- 
shade of khaki, for they are a legacy 
from my Army days, but constant wear 
and washing has reduced the one on my 
left foot to a pale pea-green. This one 
I should date about 1941, while the 
sock on my right foot is of a much 


[ is Sunday morning and I am 














seven and a tanner, Ducks—Scand’lus, ain’t it?” 


Perfection 


later vintage (probably 1944) and is 
the colour of dark sherry. In the 
brilliant sunshine the contrast is 
ludicrous and offensive. I feel like a 
harlequin, but I cannot blame myself 
at all for the tragedy. My wife has 
entire charge of the sock department, 
and when they come back from the 
laundry she examines them, darns 
them, and then makes them into neat 
little balls, each ball purporting to be 
a matched pair. In the comparative 
darkness of the bedroom it was easy 
enough to have donned them without 
realizing that they were oddfellows. 
To have examined them too carefully, 
indeed, would have shown a deplorable 
lack of faith in my wife. 

The fact remains, however, that 
they are spoiling my morning. In my 
long years in dusty Egypt I dreamed 
of just such a morning as this, the 
green lawn, the sunshine, the old tree, 
the tobacco, the tall glass of lemonade, 
the scent of flowers. Now all is 
poisoned by the sight of those odd 
socks. 

With a mighty effort I heave myself 
out of the chair and move slowly into 
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the dark coolness of the house, and 
up the stairs to my bedroom. I pull 
open the long second drawer of the 
old mahogany chest, and glance with 
pride at the splendid array of balls of 
socks. Those six long years in the 
Army, after all, were not altogether 
wasted. The man who stayed at home 
and made munitions may possibly 
have been able to save a little more 
money, but few if any of his breed are 
in 1947 in possession of nine balls of 
socks. 

I take the ball from the left-hand 
end of the line. I remove the harlequin 
socks from my feet, I pull on the fresh 
pair. I then return, full of pride and 
conscious virtue, to the garden. 

I sit in the chair, I sip the cooling 
drink, I take a puff at my pipe. The 
music is exactly right. I glance with 
complacency at my feet. 

I am still wearing odd socks. 


° ° 


“THE CONFERENCE AT NEw DELHI 
WHITE PAPER TO BE ISSUED.” 
Headings in “The Times.” 
Pencils too ? 








“But isn’t there some kind of regulation about not 
being able to spend more than seventy-five pounds?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Disadvantages of Education 


A DELICATE child exempt from schooling until the age 
of ten, who became—among other things—an inspector 
of schools, very naturally feels that teachers are nowadays 
too busy teaching to let their pupils learn. Not a few pupils 
have resented this lack of opportunity. G. F. Watts said 
that he was compelled to be “a serious and industrious 
truant.” But Mr. Grorce Sampson had no need to take 
evasive action in infancy. He read “The Ancient Mariner” 
at seven, possessed a critical taste for poetry at nine; and, 
although he acquired the usual “gang-mind” at eleven, 
reverted to the poetry, music, drama and religion that 
dominate Seven Hssays (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 
10/6) as he grew up. His book trails a humanist’s coat in 
front of our proletarian feet; and when he says that some 
people are “simply not educable”’ he really means not 
educable on academic lines. Despite a whole-hearted 
admiration for Bunyan, he would not, you feel, admit that 
perfect English, a skilled craft and religion constituted 
education. Quarrel with him as you will, however, he 
is exhilarating from first to last; and his account of the 
marking of Elia’s essay on “‘Old China,” on the latest lines 
by an imaginary board of examiners, is only one outbreak 
of a pleasantly recurrent impishness. H. P. E. 





The Superman 


The Cult of the Superman (Ropert Hae, 12/6) is an 
extremely interesting study of modern hero-worship, as 
initiated by Thomas Carlyle and developed by Nietzsche, 
Spengler, D. H. Lawrence and Stefan George. Its author, 
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an American critic, Mr. Errc BeEntLEy, shows the inter- 
relation between the character and the philosophy of the 
men with whom he deals. All of them were emotionally 
warped, and therefore found fantastic embodiments of 
their frustrated desires; Carlyle, for example, managing to 
persuade himself that the Prussia of Bismarck was the 
most hopeful portent in nineteenth-century Europe, and 
Nietzsche consoling himself in his obscurity by dividing 
men into masters and slaves, with himself as the law-giver 
to the masters. Mr. BENTLEY is not, however, altogether 
out of sympathy with Carlyle, Nietzsche and his other 
subjects. He names the tendency they represent Heroic 
Vitalism, and approves it in so far as it expressed a revolt 
against the levelling element in democracy. Heroic 
Vitalism, he says, was, at least in its earlier stages, an 
attempt to fix the place of the superior man in civilization. 
Unfortunately its glorification of power stimulated the 
wrong men and led, through Fascism and Nazism, to the 
destruction of all individual values and the elevation to 
supreme power of men distinguished from the masses not 
by a higher spiritual development but only by greater 
energy. Whether from the seed sown by the Heroic 
Vitalists any other crop could have sprung may seem more 
doubtful to some readers than it does to Mr. BENTLEY. 
H. K. 


“C.K.” of Punch 


Those who recall Charles Keene as one of that celebrated 
group which included Leech, Tenniel and du Maurier, and 
are familiar only with his Punch wood-engravings (which 
cheered Victorian households for forty years), can have 
little idea of the beauty of his original sketches, usually 
drawn on rough scraps of paper in diluted inks with strips of 
pointed wood—a method which all but defeated the most 
ingenious devices of the engraver’s art. His supremacy 
as a graphic artist was acknowledged by Whistler and 
immediately recognized in France; and his reputation as 
a great impressionist in black-and-white, as well as a 
sensitive painter and etcher—furthered by Sickert, Tonks, 
Emanuel and other discerning artists—has increased with 
passing years. From Layard’s bulky Life and Letters 
there emerged the portrait of a most endearing and un- 
assuming personality, rather like Don Quixote in appear- 
ance with his tall spare figure and lean face fringed with a 
pointed beard—a bachelor with a devoted mother and 
sisters, loyal friends, and a partiality for clay-pipes and his 
miscellaneous collection of old weapons and other artist’s 
props. Mr. Derek Hupson, in his new appreciation of 
Charles Keene (PLEIADES, 18/-), has skimmed the cream off 
Layard’s Life and later studies of C.K., added some 
unpublished drawings, pastels and letters, and reproduced 
in colour the splendid self-portrait in oils. . His book is 
shapelier than Layard’s, but presents a less intimate and 
revealing portrait of the artist. He has, indeed, been a 
little too ready to quote all the authorities he has consulted ; 
and when he advances opinions of his own—when, for 
instance, he notes with surprise a banjo in an architect’s 
office (simply put in to continue the line of a figure)—he 
sometimes betrays a lack of understanding of an artist’s 
intentions. But if the text adds little to our knowledge 
of C. K., it is a labour of love, and provides an admirable 
introduction for those who have yet to discover him. 

N. A.D. W. 


Sketches from the Creuse 


Named after its trouty river, it is a granite, hilly country 
slightly to the south-west of the middle of France. Tourists 
seldom get there, for hotels are bad and the only attraction, 
and that for the few, is Aubusson. The men are famous as 
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stone-cutters and masons, coming back to their farms in 
the winter and to end their days, the women braves et 
travailleuses, as they have need to be, for the land is their 
life and it is hard land. They are unspoilt people, much 
touched by Pan, not very good at going to church but 
honest and hospitable. The account of them in My 
Country-in-Law (MicHaEL JosepPu, 10/6) is a piece of 
sympathetic reporting which justifies all the praise bestowed 
on it by Mr. James THURBER in his preface. When Mrs. 
Mary Mian first went to stay with her husband’s parents 
on their farm they wondered how an American girl could 
possibly fit in; very quickly they must have handed it to 
their son for picking a wife who saw them with so much 
understanding and humour. Her sketches, a number of 
which have appeared in the New Yorker, are admirably 
vivid. Some have the turn and shape of short stories, some 
are straight family portraits, but all combine to persuade 
the reader that he is there himself. watching La Mére 
Christine striding in from the fields, full of grim wit, like 
“an agricultural deity,” listening to gusty tales of sorcery 
and ancient feud and mighty celebration, drinking in the 
sounds and smells and hot grey light of the Creuse. Mrs. 
MIAN writes with such distinction that one hopes this is 
only the first of many books taking us to France. 
E. 0. D. K. 


Old Saw Mills 

The difficulty with The Leaves Return (CountRY Lire, 
12/6) is that it caters for two different kinds of reader. The 
man who orders sole meunier and pommes-de-terre soufflés 
may find himself getting fish and chips—and the other way 
round. Mr. E. L. Grant Warson’s jacket says that he 
has blended humane philosophy with a naturalist’s keen 
observation; but “blend”’ is not quite the apposite word. 
In so far as the author tells a straight tale of the reintegration 
and running of an old estate, which had been given over to 
conifers, rhododendrons and gentility, he is good fare for 
all and gives stimulating occasion to some of Mr. C. F. 
TUNNICLIFFE’S most decorative woodcuts. His cosmic 
speculations strike one as less sure-footed. The most 
impressive of them concern the animism of primitive 
peoples: that feeling for the spiritual aspect of all creation 
which persisted, as he says, through the Christian era to 
cede to this mechanistic age. Something of this instinct, 
coupled with a keen eye for externals, has guided the 
writer to a remarkably interesting series of views on 
animal behaviour: views which obviously reinforce his 
skill as a farmer and his appeal as a field naturalist. 
“Nature and Artifice,” and “‘Bats by the Sea” exhibit 
each vein at its best. H. P. E. 


. A Committee of Inquiry 


Early in 1946 an Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
into the Jewish-Arab problem met in Washington, where 
the six English members were able to study American 
Zionism at close quarters. Proceeding to Vienna, the 
Committee was much impressed by the anxiety of the Jews 
who had survived the Nazi policy of extermination to get 
out of Europe as quickly as possible. In Cairo they looked 
into the Arab case. ‘“‘Our days in Cairo,” says Mr. RicHarp 
CrossMAN, in Palestine Mission (HaAmMisH Hamiuton, 10/6), 
“were pleasant and luxurious: golf under the shadow of 


the Pyramids, conducted tours of antiquities . . . dancing 
at relatively inexpensive night-clubs . ” Reaching 


Palestine itself on March 6th, the Committee toured the 
country, in armoured cars and with a strong bodyguard, 
interviewing important Jews and Arabs and absorbing the 
spirit of the place. On March 28th the Committee pro- 
ceeded by air to Switzerland, where they prepared an 


agreed report. The report, Mr. Crossman says, knocked 
on the head the extreme claims of the Jews, and at the 
same time disposed of the extreme demands of the Arabs. 
It appears indeed to have been a most reasonable document, 
steeped in the wisdom which usually characterizes advice 
tendered by disinterested persons to interested parties. 
Yet, to Mr. Crossman’s surprise, the British Government 
declined to implement the report; and on reflection it 
occurred to him that the British Government was also an 
interested party, and was not prepared to reverse the whole 
of its foreign policy except under much greater pressure 
than he and his colleagues could apply. H. K. 


Fatal Helen 

In Helen Passes By (GOLLANCZ, 8/6) Mr. E. R. PUuNsHON 
gives us some more adventures of Bobby Owen, that rather 
dreamy humanitarian detective, who is so free of conceit 
and so filled with compassion that he automatically becomes 
the hero of all the stories in which he figures. This time 
he investigates the murder of one of three brothers, who 
were all in love with Helen, the daughter of a very tiresome 
peer. Her beauty, when it was not driving people to 
violence, made them, according to her cousin, “think of 
being in church, or sunsets or of great music.” We are 
not introduced to the lady but we are allowed to watch 
the effect of her loveliness on a great many different people, 
including a chief constable, an unscrupulous reporter, the 
keeper of a doubtful nursing home, a genial adventurer and 
her own family. All these people, as well as the two 
remaining brothers, become suspects, and all with a good 
deal of reason. The author helps us to follow the involved 
plot, take breath, and review what has happened by 
including letters from Bobby Owen to his wife, but, even 
so, those who are clever enough to spot the villain will be 
slightly startled by the second murder. The story is not in 
Mr. PunsHon’s very best vein, but all the same it is much 
more than readable. B. E. B. 
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“?*Ullo—the usual trouble. Who takes precedence...” 
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“Don't run, Derek—it thinks you're frightened of it.” 


7 HE high-water-mark of the 
journalist’s art,” said Mr. 
McGargle, editor of The Plough, 

“is the personal interview. Suppose, 

now, that I’m a Scottish farmer who 

has won fame overnight by growing a 

two-stone potato. You are sent to 

interview me. Put me at my ease!” 

He ran a finger round the inside of 

his collar and mopped his brow with 

his handkerchief. 

“It’s a fine day,” I said. 

“Too tentative altogether.” said 
Mr. McGargle. “Attack! Take control 
and use your personality! Try again.” 

“Let’s see your potato!” I cried, 
bringing my fist down upon the desk 
with a crash. 

“No, no,” said Mr. McGargle. 
“Listen to me.” He turned his back 
and peered out of the window. 

“It’s a bonny root you’ve reared, 
Mr. McFarlane,” he said. “Not a 
callant in Scotland but’ll be proud of 
you, and proudest of a’ will be your 
puir auld mither.” 


IV 


“To think it all came out of a wee 
potato!”’ I exclaimed, entering into 
the spirit of the thing. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. McGargle 
impatiently, “but note the method. 
Look away from your man, compliment 
him on his feat in his native accent, 
and break the ice finally with a 
reference to some close relative.” 

It was arranged that I should under- 
take my first interview without delay. 

“T’ll not send you alone,” said 
Mr. McGargle. “Harvey McClutch 
will accompany you.” 

The next moment a magnificent 
specimen of manhood stood on the 
threshold. Nature had used no nig- 
gard hand with Harvey McClutch. 
Full six and a half fect in height, head 
thrown back and arms akimbo, he 
towered above us with the air of a 
conqueror. Behind his right ear was 
a long, sharply-pointed pencil. 

“Jonas Budger has come to Town,” 
said Mr. McGargle. 

McClutch remained silent, but his 
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deep-set eyes lit up and he nodded his 
head vigorously. The pencil dropped 
to the floor and I leapt eagerly to pick 
it up. 

“Ks you know,” continued Mr. 
McGargle, ‘‘Budger is now one of the 
wealthiest farmers in the country, yet 
it is said that he began in a small way 
and prospered amazingly quickly. Get 
his story. Monroe will accompany you.” 

“T beg your pardon?” The firm 
lips had hardly moved, but each word 
had the force of a bullet. 

Mr. McGargle repeated his in- 
structions, and McClutch, with a curt 
“Come, lad,” turned on his heel and 
left the room. 

I had always reckoned myself no 
sluggard on a _ penny-farthing, but 
Harvey McClutch rode like a madman 
and I had much ado to keep him in 
sight. Horses reared and bolted as 
the giant figure shot past them with a 
bare inch to spare, and pedestrians 
leapt for their lives to the kerb. In 
what seemed no more than a moment 
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we had left the streets, and McClutch 
was dismounting in a dim cave-like 
interior, full of the sounds of steam 
and echoing voices. ‘“‘Where’s this 
we are?” I heard him mutter. 

“In Marylebone Station, I think,” I 
said hesitantly. 

Not by so much as the flicker of 
an eyelash did my companion betray 
his discomfiture. With an imperious 
gesture he hurled himself at his 
machine. A knot of porters was 
scattered like chaff, and in another 
moment we were hurtling through the 
streets once more. This time our 
journey was longer and I was panting 
and exhausted when we pulled up in 
front of a large and luxurious hotel, 
into which McClutch led the way. A 
hasty glance at the visitors’ book, a 
triumphant cry, and the towering 
Scot was bounding upstairs like a 
panther. He paused outside a door, 
and his next actions took me by 
surprise. Plunging his hands into a 
pot of aspidistras, he daubed his face 
liberally with earth. Next he ruffled 
his hair, crumpled his hat, and thrust 
it on to the back of his head. As he 
did so, I saw the severe lines of his face 
relax into an expression of oafish 
stupidity. I clapped my hands, as at a 
play. Here was a technique indeed! 
“Oi be gooin’ to call on Maister 
Budger,” said McClutch with a vacant 
laugh, opening the door. The room 
was empty. 

As we stood, momentarily at a loss, 
a small, studious-looking man ad- 
vanced towards us. “Mr. Jonas 
Budger?” I queried at a venture. 
“The same,” he replied, in a quiet 
cultured voice. In an instant McClutch 
had thrust me aside. He still wore his 
expression of rustic simplicity, but as 
he faced Mr. Budger he hurriedly dis- 
carded it. The effect was startling, and 
Mr. Budger gave ground. 

“The whole town is talking of your 
success, Mr. Budger,” said McClutch. 
“The readers of The Plough would like 
to know something of your methods.” 

“This must be very gratifying to 
your parents, Mr. Budger,” I threw in, 
remembering what Mr. McGargle had 
said. 

Mr. Budger cleared his throat. 
“Was it chance,” he said, “that in two 
years conjured a large and thriving 
farm out of six Buff Orpingtons, a 
packet of turnip-seeds and a second- 
hand rib-roll? Skill, was it?—shrewd 
exchanges: the bullock for the sitting 
of eggs, the pigs for the turnip crop ? 
Was it ”—(‘‘No,” by passionate antici- 
pation I answer, before the question is 
finished)—“ was it fraud and double- 
dealing, the rib-roll bartered to the 
tyro for the flock of sheep, the plough 


purloined at dead of night? 
gentlemen, it was not!” 

“Aye, aye,” muttered McClutch, 
who appeared bewildered. 

“No, gentlemen,” repeated Mr. 
Budger, “it was none of these. 
Eighteen months after I began my 
farming venture I still had my hens 
and my rib-roll. My packet of seeds 
had gone—planted, alas, without 
result. Was it thrift, then, that—-—” 

“Hoots mon, dinna haver!” broke 


No, 


° 


in McClutch, his face flushing crimson. 
““T am asking,” he continued, regaining 
his control by a great effort, ‘to what 
you owe your success—QOi be,” he 
added, losing it again, it appeared to 
me. 

“A legacy of two hundred thousand 
pounds,” replied Mr. Budger. 

In a few moments we were on our 
way back to the office. “There’s no 
story in it,” said McClutch gloomily as 
we went; and I felt that he was right, 
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To Opportunity 


WEET Opportunity, come bang 
my door, 
Do not scratch gently like a 
timorous mouse; 
I’ve waited for you thirty years or 
more, 
What is it keeps you? 
know my house ? 


Don’t you 


Come before Phoebus lights his smoky 
flares 
And villagers go hurrying to Mass— 
When you last came I hid beneath the 
stairs, 
I thought it was the man about the 
gas. 





Knock loudly thrice, and shout your 
blesséd name, 
So that I know who stands upon 
the path; 
And wait awhile that I may hide my 
shame 
If haply you surprise me in my 
bath. 


Sweet Opportunity, come bang my 
door, 
Do not hide longer from my hungry 
eyes; 
And send me word a week or so before— 
Why do you always take me by 
surprise ? 
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“Come back the gentleman who said ‘Thank heaven we're 
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HE Popular Front has just 

assumed power in the name of 

the people, and has issued a 
series of sweeping decrees designed to 
set the country on its feet before the 
tourist season opens in June. One of 
the most interesting of these is the 
creation of a State Loan. For three 
months in every four the State, as the 
sole employer, will pay no wages, but 
will receive an equivalent amount from 
the workers. This is intended to give 
the workers a chance of rebuilding their 
own country with their own money. 
The workers are also expected to con- 
contribute a further ditzl (about 2s.) in 
the huget (approximately 5s.), as a 
thank-offering to the government for 
protecting their interests so _ well. 
Under this new system, which is 
voluntary, all will pay. On their 
money the workers will receive, 
although not in actual cash, more than 
three-eighths per cent. interest. This 
will be devoted, at the request of the 
Trade Union movement shortly before 
it was dissolved, to erecting modest 
dwellings for Civil Servants and their 
families. 

I had an opportunity of inspecting 
one of these homes a day or so ago. 
By Djzlibian standards it was ad- 
mittedly luxurious, having both back 
door and front. A wide flight of stairs 
leaves the corner of the living room, as 
in many Western European homes, but 
an ingenious variation on the con- 
ventional pattern, which is considered 
bourgeois, precludes the use of a first 
floor at all. There is instead a picture 
of the Leader engraved on the wall 
at the top of the stairs. The very 
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possession of a set of stairs is enough 
to enhance the social standard of the 
owner out here in Djzlib. Opposite 
the front door is a second picture of 
the Leader, this time he is shaking 
hands with one of the recently-created 
State Heroines, one of the finest Jersey 
cows I have seen since I left England. 
This gallant animal, a life-long member 
of the Popular Front, has at last 
received due recognition for her valour. 
During the long years of internecine 
strife she never faltered in her task, 
and her yield remained at a courage- 
ously high level. Such is the mettle 
of the new Djzlib. 

I am afraid that the tone of my 
previous reports may have led the 
superficial reader to the conclusion 
that Djzlib is a backward, half- 
barbarian country, with nothing to 
contribute to the Remaking of Modern 
Europe, as a Djzlibian aptly described 
the present historical phase to me. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth, as anyone who has spent a 
holiday here, even with a_ tourist 
agency, would agree. The philosopher, 
Artfelt, is a Djzlibian, and although his 
work is little known outside Central 
Europe, he is undoubtedly making 
a contribution. I understand that 
Deltoid Books Ltd. are arranging for 
a translation into English of his major 
works to be published shortly. Few 
thinkers—romanticists and rationalists 
alike—can afford to miss a chance of 
reading Europe, Past or Present? in 
which the philosopher discusses the 
problem of the Fyzgytz minority in the 
Danube basin and relates the question 
to the present situation. Mr. Molotov 
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was invited to contribute a preface, but 
he declined, saying that since the 
Soviet Union had taken over both the 
Fyzgytz minority and the Danube 
Basin there was no problem. 

The Djzlibian public is well-informed, 
especially that part which can read— 
about three per cent. There are two 
daily papers, one which supports any 
government and describes itself as 
non-party independent, and _ the 
second which supports no government 
and also describes itself as non- 
party independent. Both papers have 
correspondents, probably the same 
ones, in London, Paris, Moscow, Los 
Angeles and Lake Success. It has 
often been suggested that the two 
editors should meet at the microphone 
of the D.B.C., under the chairmanship 
of Firtl Schnell, the Djzlibian Stewart 
Macpherson. So far no agreement has 
been reached, but such suggestions are 
typical of the alertness of the Djzlibian 
mind to-day. 

° ° 


Theirs-Not-to-Reason-Why Corner 

“Go to the Art Research Department and 
they will tell you in a twinkling the kind of 
inkpot Dante used on the Orders worn by 
the Duke of Wellington at Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation.”—Daily paper. 


° °o 


“This meeting, it was pointed out, was 
the first that had been held since 1492, and 
came at the end of one of the most successful 
and interesting years the Club had ever had.” 

Scottish paper. 


All the same, we bet nobody discovered 
America. 
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Wisdom’s straight 
line tufts reach 
awkward corners 
easily. 
Wisdom’s 
widely spaced 
tufts ‘comb’ 



















back their beliefs 





TI, with confidence in Britain’s future, have staked six 
million pounds of their own resources on the belief that 
the country’s great reserves of technical skill and ‘know- 
how’ offer an effective answer to the difficulties ahead. 


The finest skill demands the best equipment, the most 
efficient processes. That is why TI Companies are now 
tearing out and replacing old plant, reorganising produc- 
tion methods, acquiring new works, turning to account 
the lessons of the war. 


This wide programme of reconstruction has been planned 
as a coherent whole, each part fitting, jigsaw-like, into 
one picture. Its realisation will mean more TI products 
for the world markets, of TI standard, but at prices to 
meet overseas competition on equal terms. 


Their plans are being pushed ahead with all energy in 
readiness for Britain’s second D-Day, the passing of the 
Seller’s Market—which TI expect sooner than later. 








Wisdom’s handle grip 
is in line with its 
brushing surface. This 
gives comfortable 
control at all angles. 


TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more 
ways than may be realised. The component companies have 
made their own reputations in the fields of precision tubes, 
bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought light 
alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paints—the 
whole is TI. 


Tube Investments Ltd, 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 
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THE CORRECT-SHAPE TOOTHBRUSH 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD., MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 
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“Only the best is good enough 
for the eyes” 


That is why we would not make a second-rate 
lotion during the war. That is why Optrex has 
been so scarce. But better supplies of the essential 








7 be 3 “QLO” sie cyt 
materials are now coming through, and so there is The new AOGSUPIN )” six cylinder 
more Optrex about. Optrex Eye Compresses, too, The new Austin ‘ 110° is the finest comfort and lithe grace. 

i . car we have yet produced. We’re PRL ; 
are now available. Ask for them at your chemists. Salad GF tx. Mamdeome tnes, | “UO’Sheertncttncn Oe sas 
luxurious equipment, high per- * 120° Princess Sports Saloon £1,350 
Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes formance, and above all, its plus £375. 15. 0. Purchase Tax 
examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 
OPTREX LIMITED, PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX. AUS TIN-—you can depend on it! 


EERE RN I SE THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD © LONGBRIDGE * BIRMINGHAM 
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Unzora ~~ 
“MASTERS THE HAIR” 


Please don’t be a Jekyll-and- 
Hyde man. There’s no need to go 
around looking like a rumpied 
meadow just because you think 
your hair “ won’t stay down” 
You can look really well- 
groomed aii the time if you use 
ANZORA, the perfect Hair 
Dressing. 




















Nae ? Flying of course. 
I’m taking the whole party by 
On CAs¢M plane. It’s the way to travel— 
no worries or restrictions and 
Lx, 1 armchair comfort all the way. 
to a Olley Air Service are arranging 
everything for me, and they’re 
most reasonable. It costs very 
little more in the long run and 
what a holiday you get! Ring 
them up and ask for a copy of 
| | their brochure 








The ‘Merton’ Model 
Price 15/- 


In these days of rigid fuel || 
economy a Rototherm Dial | 
Thermometer makes a practic- | 
able and attractive gift. Ob- |s 
tainable from Boots the Chem- | 
ists and all good-class stores. 


Rototherm 


PEMPER ATURE GAUCES | | 








AIR SERVICE LTD. 





| 
| Luxurious modern planes for private 
: charter. Enquire through your Travel 
re | Agent or 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





*Phone: CROydon 5117-8-9 
Night: VIC 4609 & Farnborou:th (Kent) 2459 


CROYDON 







MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19 | 
Phone: Liberty 3406 ; 
and 87 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. | ° SOB he 
Pitchfords | 
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ati naa the family whose car is always in use , BRIGHTON 
BUXTON | The Hillman Minx is a car for the whole family to share | GRAND HOTEL 


The Health Resort with Spa Treatment i F | Now RE-OPENED 
sb Eiaaiainank ol Ge seat tod. . . . Safe, easily handled in crowded streets .. . fast, ' | with EVERY AMENITY 








: Teleph Telegrams: 
Orchestral Season | roomy and comfortable on a long drive to the coast... Iatiaes sone GRAND, Brighton 
MAY — SEPTEMBER ——— 


Cricket Week — JUNE 


Tennis Tournament 
AUGUST 


Brochure may be obtained on application to: | 
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A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP GLOSDURA 

















quietly dignified for an evening in Town. A car that | 
} 


never runs up costs, that always keeps appointments... 


I must post my FILMS to 
WILL R. ROSE LTp. 


23, Bridge St. Row Chester 
133/134, High Sarees, Oxford 

25, The Pr 
—and get‘MAGNA’ a (Ree. 
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H. L. SHORTLAND | sh irt S 


Detguer ce wen The Gloucester Shirt Co. Ltd, Gloucester 


Designer cf the Wearra Shoe 

















THE PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON | 


This delightful Derbyshire Hotel is now <a 3 < \ MULTIPLE FITTING 

being refitted and decorated. Intending K i 

visitors should make early enquiries from i , Ss H O es 

the Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. i WP 3 
seme % “Sy for Men and their Sons 


; \ ee The Wearra range provides the 
Food Fz FORMULA FOR FITTING 
At theCastio Hotel, Bangor, Feet correctly: three widths to 
each size and half-size 


LUCKY INDEED is the pos- 
sessor of a Milward Product, 
for behind every article we 
make are hours of individual 
craftsmanship and a century 
of experience and tradition. 
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STEAD Spring Bow 
Compass Needles hold 
the centre position. 
The specially hardened 
steel used in their 
manufacture assures 
a long life for the 
finely tapered needle- 
sharp points. 


J.STEAD £ CO.LTD SHEFFIELD 2. 





Fall in Production 


Sickness 
loses industry 


31,500,000 
weeks work 
a year 


Today we need every man at his job to increase production. 
Sickness absenteeism can be reduced by organised factory 
hygiene — by checking the spread of infection. The Izal 
System of Industrial Hygiene can help to keep your 
factory fresh and clean—to keep workers fit and healthy. 


Write now to Newton, Chambers & Company Ltd., Thornecliffe, Near Sheffield 


The Izal System of Industrial Hygiene 





IF YOU COULD SEE INTO THE / 







:| Would youcongratulate your- 
J) self on guessing that the 
YB future would look after itself, 
or would you rush to the 
nearest Insurance Office and 


possibly be too late? Even the Crystal may not be 
correct, and fate decrees that accidents invariably 


happen when least expected. 


Don’t take risks Mr. You, write today to the “‘ Midland 
Employers ’’—an independent Company that provides for 
all individual requirements. 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
Competitive Rates, 
Maximum Cover, 
Generous Bonus Schemes, 
Country-wide Service. 


MIDLAND EMPLOXERS: 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 
Head Office: 16 Waterloo St., Birmingham, 2 


35 Branches all over the country. 




















YET ANOTHER 


NISSEN 


ACTIVITY 





Permanent Brick Houses for The 


Llanelly Borough Council 


NISSEN BUILDINGS LIMITED 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS + CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
RYE HOUSE, HODDESDON, HERTS. Tel.: Hoddesdon 3001/2/3 
and at 55 MURRAY STREET, LLANELLY, SOUTH WALES. Tel.: Lilanelly 1140 











AUSTIN 


RAE chosen 


EKCO 


CAR RADIO 
sharulard equipment 
for Ue 
PRINCESS “120” 
wll, 


SALOON 


SHEERLINE « 110” SALOON 


All enquiries regarding Ekco Car Radio should 
be addressed to :— 
—. K. COLE LTD., SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX 
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SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 























Good,pure jf 

delicious food. /@ 
Atreat toeat }72 
~and easily 
digested > 
.¢. 


Enquiries to: ‘ “3 
MONTGOMERIE 6 CO-LTD: IBROX: GLASGOW. 
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NEVER 


’ WAS A BRUSH 
so efficiently used 


as in the 


Ewbank 


CARPET SWEEPER 





Supplies are unfortunately 
| still very limited. 














A happy team 


We have with us experienced men, wide in their skill. 
We have stalwarts who have been at it almost from 
the inception of electric drive; we have back-room 
boys, slick with their slide rules ; we have enthusiastic 
young apprentices with the down still on their cheeks. 
A happy team—all intent upon making better 
electric control gear. 


Our coloured etchings of Old Chester are again available for 
responsible executives who care to write for them. 


BROOKHIRST 


BROOKHIRST SWITCHGEAR LTD. 
CHESTER 

















Lea- FRANC Is Cars 
“A Pleasure 


to Drive”’ 
Vide “Tbe Autocar’’ 










THE 
“FOURTEEN” FOUR-LIGHT 
SALOON 
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save time f 
at 
shave time 


with N | 
MORNING 
PRIDE 


PRICE 1/10 including 
Purchase Tax 


IN TUBES OR JARS 
AS AVAILABLE 


Specially prepared for use in all climates 














SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LIMITED 
86 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.1 


AProduct of Fairy Dyes Ltd., Glasgow, N.W. 





the razor ready 
BRUSHLESS 


shaving cream 











4 LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME! 


JENNY WREN 
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LEA-FRANCIS CARS LTD., COVENTRY. 
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MEMORIES 


Sweet memories of 
balmy summer days 
Cool reveries in green 
and leafy shades 
Lulled lolling as the 


hammock gently sways 
While cuckoos call from 
nearby sylvan glades 


and at one’s side... 


KIA - ORA 











DISPENSING WITH AN INDISPENSABLE CHAIR 


The chair illustrated has plastic For the time being, supplies 
slats; a similar one with canvas seat are, unfortunately, not enough 
and back can also be supplied. Floor to allow all demands to be met. 
area occupied by stack of 15 
chairs is under 4 sq. ft. 





rw) PRODUCT 


Whether it’s two hundred people who want to sit and listen, or two 
hundred who want plenty of room to move, Pel Nesting Chairs adapt 
themselves easily to the situation. The difference between nesting snugly 
in a corner or all out for a comfortable sitting is only a matter of minutes. 


p E LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


London Office: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 Tel: Welbeck 1874 
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May The British Industries Fair opens in London 


and Birmingham early in May, resuming the practice of pre- 
war years. This great display reflects the skill and resource- 
fulness of the people of this country and it brings buyers 
from all quarters of the world. Many exhibitors enjoying an 
international reputation can recall their first steps as small 
undertakings, and not a few the aid and support received from 
the Midland Bank. Over a century ago this Bank began as 
a local undertaking in Birmingham, side by side with other 
examples of early enterprise. To-day the Bank is as ready to 
meet the needs of those whose requirements are modest as it is 
of those of the great industrialists, and from stands at the 
exhibition offers its services to all having need of them. At any 
of its 1900 branches no account is regarded as too small, nor 
is any transaction too large. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Wake up 


as fresh as a ) 





HEN you awake in the morning feeling 
and looking your best, filled with the 
vitality and zest which make light of 


problems and difficulties . . . you will have 
had a really good night’s sleep. 


Why not enjoy this kind of sleep every night ? 
A cup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ at bedtime will 
help you, because it has a soothing influence on 
brain and nerves, assists you to relax and 
induces the conditions most favourable to 
peaceful sleep. 





While you sleep ‘ Ovaltine’ provides concen- 
trated, easily digested nutriment, derived from 
Nature’s best foods—malt, milk and eggs— 


. ° which does much to restore nerve-strength, 
You can buy these 10/- Certificates in energy and vitality. There are very good 
: , reasons why ‘Ovaltine’ is known as the world’s 
single documents representing I, 2, 3, 4, best night-cap. 
5, 10, 25, 50 or 100 units. You can hold ao 


up to 1,000 of these new Certificates in 


* 
addition to any you already hold of Oval tine 
previous issues. for Restorative Sleep |. 


soy ore monet | AERA SSSSSRSSSNIEO NRE 
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